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Some account of the early life and religious ex- 
ercises of INCREASE WOODWARD, as found 
among her papers. 


Her grandfather, Samuel Dennis, removed to 
America from Essex, Great Britain, and arrived 
at New York the 27th of 8th month, 1675— 
thence to Shrewsbury, New Jersey, where he 
settled. He afterwards sent home to England 
for a certificate, which is as follows,— 

From the Men’s Monthly Meeting at Stan- 
sted, in Essex, the 29th of the Fifth month, 1676. 


“ This is to satisfy all whom it may concern, 
that we whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being of acquaintance of one Samuel Dennis, a 
bricklayer, who was an inhabitant of a town 
called Stansted, Mount Fitchel, in the county 
aforesaid, and who sent to us for a certificate 


according to the good order of truth. Inquiry 
hath been made about him, and finding no one 
that hath any thing against him, and to the best 
of our knowledge, he lived soberly amongst us, 
and so departed, leaving a good report behind 
him, as becometh truth: also, clear of marriage 
engagements to any one here in England, to 
the best of our knowledge. 

From your loving friends and brethren in the 
truth. 

JosePH Smytu, Xe. 

In the year 1680, he married Increase, only 
daughter of Richard and Abigail Lippincott, of 
Shrewsbury. By this connexion he had five 
children—these, with their parents, became 
members of the Episcopal church, through the 
sophistry and influence of George Keith, who had 
abandoned the principles and Society of Friends, 
and resided for a time in their family. It is a 
melancholy reflection, that while he acted, as we 
have reason to believe, against conviction, he 
led away those who were really sincere, and 
himself became shipwrecked in the end, and too 
late lamented his unhappy condition. 
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Her father, Jacob Dennis, married Clemence 
Woodward, daughter of Anthony and Hannah 
Woodward, of Crosswicks, New Jersey. Her 
mother died when she was quite young. After 
her decease, the subject of this memoir, accord- 
ing to a previous arrangement, was placed in the 
family of her intimate friends, J. W. and wife, 
of the same religious profession, who took her 
as their adopted child. Of her early life she 
writes thus : 

“While I was yet very young, the gracious 
Preserver of men wrought in me by his love, | 
by his judgments and his mercies, in order to 
bring me to fear him and seek his favor; for at 
that time I greatly feared his wrath. When I 
look back and view the dealings of the Lord 
with me, it is cause of deep humility and thank- 
fulness that he continued to follow me by his 
chastisements, for I was a great sinner, making 
covenants of amendment, and still breaking them, 
But when I was about sixteen years old, he was 
pleased in a great degree to manifest his good- 
ness to me, and begat fervent desires in my 
heart to live the life of the righteous, giving me 
clearly to see that I must take up the cross,— 
depart from vanity and evil,—be sober and 
watchful, and deny myself of those vain pas- 
times and pleasures in which I indulged with my 
thoughtless cempanions. But this seemed too 
great a trial, as I had none outwardly to look to 
for strength or help ; so I turned away from the 
Divine requiring, intending to alter my way of 
life when I grew older. Oh! how foolish and 
unwise! How did I know that I should live to 
see another day ; not considering that God might 
cut me off, and my portion be assigned with the 
workers of iniquity. 

Yet the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel, who 
careth for his people and watcheth over them for 
good, left me not here; butaftera few years brought 
my covenants to my remembrance with dread 
and fear, and prepared me by deep baptisms to 
become as clay in the potter’s hand ; being in- 
troduced as into the awful state and condition of 
those who are sunk into the regions of death, and 
cut off from all hopes of mercy. Oh! the horror and 
black darkness which I was made at that time 
to feel! Icried out in my distress, Lord, de- 
liver my soul, and I will follow thee. Being 
thus humbled, his power secretly wrought in me, 
enabling me to confess him openly before men. 
By the light which makes manifest, I now saw I 
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must become joined to the Society of Friends, 
believing they were the true followers of Christ, 
without any mixture of men’s traditions. 

After this, God only knew my trials, tempta- 
tions, and troubles in the wilderness ; the enemy 
of man’s happiness endeavoring to deceive and 
carry me away by presenting false lights instead 
of the true. These conflicts brought me to ex- 
perience a being baptised with fire that burneth 
as an oven, and I was cast as it were into the 
furnace to be tried and purified from the dregs 
of nature, that so the earthly part might be dis- 
solved and melted away as with fervent heat. 
It is thus that we pass through death to obtain 
the pure life of the Son of God manifest in the 
flesh, that we may no longer live unto ourselves, 
but unto him who sent his Son into the world to 
redeem through suffering a people to his praise, 
and to bear testimony to the excellency of the 
gospel. Oh! the resplendent beauty, light, and 
lustre which shines around the followers of 
Christ, who are the faithful children of the day, 
called and chosen to be a peculiar people. Truly 
it may be said, God is in the midst of them.” 

The following memorandums appear to have 
been written by her at different times during 
those close provings, and are expressive of the 
sorrows and exercises of her mind, as above allu- 
ded to. 

4th mo., 1771. My spiritual habitation seems 
left unto me desolate. Wandering lonely and 
oppressed, oh! whither shall I go? If I return 
to my house, there is nought but confusion ; if 
I go out to seek rest I find none. I knew not 
until now what a fallen lump of clay I am. How 
long, O Lord, must I stray! Hast thou brought 
me out of the land of Egypt, to perish in the 
wilderness? Beset on every side and left alone, 
I look for help, but find none. The enemy is 
permitted to enter within my doors, and exalt 
himself, whilst I sit asa captive, expecting death 
as the wages of my work. I know his wrath is 
great, and my weaknesses are manifold. My 
spirit would flee, but the flesh hinders me. When 
the Almighty lights his candle in our hearts, and 
kindles his consuming, refining fire, oh! how 
our sins are set in order before us! For until 
He, who is all-powerful, arises, how greatly are 
we deceived. Boast not thyself then, O man, 
but take heed and fear, for God is strong and 
high above all gods. 

8th month. O merciful Father, who respect- 
est the cry of the humble, who hast compassion 
on them that are weary, and heavy laden with 
their sins, and who hast promised that those who 
ask shall receive, and those who seek shall find 
rest and peace,—grant, I pray thee, a renewal 
of thy favor to my weary soul, that longs for 
thee ;—forgive mine iniquities, for they are 
many ; and cast me not off, O merciful Judge of 
quick and dead, but look with an eye of pity 
and compassion on thy offending creature, whose 
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face is turned Zion-ward. I look towards Jeru~ 
salem, and mourn for my native home, and for 
my Father’s house. I long to enter into thy 
holy temple ; but sin separates the soul from its 
pure and holy God. Oh! that I were pardoned, 
and my sins forgiven, and that the Lord would 
be a light unto me. . 

O Lord, have mercy on one who labors and 
longs for thy righteousness; who groans to be 
clothed upon with that house from heaven, and 
who desires to be numbered with the heavenly 
host. Remove my sins far away ; lead and guide 
me by thine arm of power through and over all 
my opposers. 

O thou tender Father of the children of men, 
give me an earnest of thy favors; renew thy 
covenant of peace unto thy feeble handmaid, 
whose cries are unto thee, morning, noon and 
night. Clothe me with strength in battle for; 
mine ‘enemies have set themselves in array 
against me. Enable me to stand, O Lord, for 
thy cause ; strengthen and confirm me in the way. 
Arise, dearest Father, and support my sinking 
faith. My prayers are unto thee; my hope is 
fixed on thy promise, that thou wilt come and 
wilt not always tarry. 

I seem driven as upon tumultuous waves and 
waters, where I can neither see nor find bottom; 
tossed as with a tempest through heights and 
depths; wearied with watchings, with cold and 
with hunger. I mourn while in the deeps, while 
covered with clouds and beset with discourage- 
ments, lest I shall never experience deliverance 
from the corruptions of fallen nature,—from 
that which brings death to the soul. Darkness 
surrounds my fearful, trembling heart. I long 
for a little rest from my anxious labor,—for a 
portion of the true bread and the living water 
to sustain my soul, for I am ready to perish by 
the way. I will patiently wait and see. Will 
the Lord quite forget? will he forsake? will he 
withdraw and leave me in my arduous travel to- 
wards his holy house? He called me, and I set 
out with full purpose of heart to find him : but 
oh ! the intricacies,—the windings of the path,— 
I cannot comprehend them! It is hard travel- 
ling ; the sands are deep, and my feet are weary. 
How far off is the land of rest ? 

O Father, thou who didst beget in mea desire 
after thee,—thou who hast all power in heaven 
and in earth, and all strength and wisdom,—thou 
who hast formed all oe to testify of thy won- 
drous works,—turn, oh! turn thine eye upon 
me, who am a very little one, a poor depending 
piece of dust, who waits and looks for thee. Oh! 
help me to continue striving after thee, for in 
thy sight shall no man living be justified by his 
own works. 

IT am as one travelling alone in a strange land, 
beset on every hand, and surrounded by danger; 
no food but husks, yet hungry and parched with 
thirst, I look around for the good Shepherd, the 
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succorer of his sheep, the great preserver and 
gatherer of his wandering flock. I seek him at 
the midnight hour,—bewildered,—lost,—where 
ravenous beasts of prey surround my dreary 
path. Oh! my fearful case! My God preserve 
me. Once thou wast favorable, and filled me with 
comfortable hope,—I was allured into the wil- 
derness. But now, far removed, thou forsakest 
me in the greatest straits. Thou hidest thy face, 
and I am troubled,—tossed to and fro upon the 
tempestuous ocean. O save my sinking bark. 
How low I amsunk! Lord, I look unto 
thee though shut up in a strong prison house. 
In this world I find trouble, let me in thee find 
peace. Oh! scatter the cloud,—rend the vail 
that intercepts my view, and let one cheering, 


animating ray of light break through this awful 
gloom. 
[To be continued. ] 


William Savery’s Narrative of the early part of 
his life, and Religious Exercises. 


Feeling, at this time, the continued extension 
of the Lord’s exceeding great mercy to me, I am 
engaged, for my own satisfaction and encourage- 
ment, in the future steps of my life, through this 
scene of close probation and trial, to minute 
some of the most remarkable of his dealings with 
me; being sensible that the day of my espousals 
ought ever to be gratefully, and with humble 
reverence of heart, had in remembrance, to the 
praise of Him, for whom I have this testimony, 
that he is a God of infinite mercy, long-forbear- 
ance, and much loving-kindness, even to rebel- 
lious sons and haughty daughters. 

I may acknowledge, that, notwithstanding my 
revolt, and turning aside from the paths of puri- 
ty and peace, the Lord has been graciously near 
me all my life long, and has watched over me, as 
a tender Father, for good ; and smitten me by his 
spirit, when I have been rebelling against his holy 
law written in my heart, and making merry over 
the Witness; and has reached to me, and tendered 
me, in the midst of mirth and jollity. He has fol- 
lowed me to my chamber, and upon my pillow, 
and drawn tears of sorrow and contrition from 
me, when no eye has been privy to it but his 
all-seeing eye ; so that my days of joy and laugh- 
ter have often produced nights of sorrow and 
weeping. Yet still I continued sinning and re- 
penting, and turning the grace of God into wan- 
tonness, for a number of years; though favored 
to see, at times, and in part, the beauty there is 
in holiness; but fearful of incurring the scoff 
and scorn of the world’s deluded votaries, should 
I turn my back upon it. 

Activity of spirits, loose discourse, and noisy 
mirth, were my sad refuge, to drown serious re- 
flections; yet the “worm that never dieth,” a 
wounded conscience, often embittered my sweet- 
est draughts of pleasure. In this state, I was 
inclined, sometimes, in a serious hour, to read 
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Young’s Night Thoughts; which, I think, by 
the assistance of the gracious Helper, was made 
serviceable to me. Friends’ writings, and even 
the Holy Scriptures, were irksome to me; but the 
energy, depth, and solemn subject of that book, 
roused me to more serious thought than ever 
before; and here I date my gradual progress 
from the brink of that precipice, which must 
otherwise inevitably have proved my ruin. 

I now saw the iniquity of mispending my 
precious time; and refrained from frequenting 
taverns, card-playing, and places of diversion, 
all of which I was fond of, and indulged myself 
in. Yet I found means to hide much of my 
conduct from my dear parents, who, I believe, 
saw but little out of order in me, except my 
dress, whieh I could not bear so plain as becomes 
our holy profession ; and this grieved them. But 
alas! He that knows the secrets of all hearts, 
and whose eye runs toand fro, beholding the evil 
and the good, knew that this was one of the 
smaller evils which I was in the practice of; 
and that the tree was not good, and therefore not 
likely its fruit should be so. 

Now I struggled hard to break myself of my 

fondness for much company, seeing the snare 
there was in it; and likewise being apt to relate 
adventures and tales, to provoke mirth; and often 
for the embellishment of them to strain beyond 
the truth. I was much concerned to watch over 
myself, in this particular; which is both dishon- 
orable and sinful, yet a vice that I have ob- 
served to be very prevalent among the youth of 
both sexes, particularly in this city. Even in 
companies that are termed polite or well bred, 
the discourse is often so strained, that few sen- 
tences or narratives, if examined, would be found 
to be strictly true. Some fondly imagine that 
there is but little harm in telling untruths, unless 
they be seriously told ; not considering our holy 
profession, and who it was that said, “let your 
yea be yea, and your nay, nay; for whatsoever 
is more than this cometh of evil.” 
Oh ! the folly of thus mispending our precious 
time! How watchful, how careful ought we to 
be, of our words and actions ; always remember- 
ing that the holy eye of an all-seing God per- 
vades the most secret chambers we can retire to; 
and his ear is ever open to hear both the evil 
and the good! Insomuch that one formerly said, 
there is not a thought in the heart, nor a word 
on the tongue, but he knows it altogether. Yea, 
and many of the present awful day, have known 
when the terrors of the Lord have overtaken 
them for sin, and they have had to taste of the 
spirit of judgment and of burning,—that every 
secret thing has been brought to light, and all 
the hidden works of darkness have been made 
manifest; and that even for idle words they 
have had to render an account. 

When te have long wandered and got far and 
wide from the pure path, that the Lord’s ran. 
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seem to have been in small things,—yet they 
make close, trying work for us; and many deep 
baptisms we have to pass through before we can 
witness them to be washed away, and cast, as it 
were, into the depth of the sea. 
experienced, such have, indeed, come to acknow- 
ledge, with great humility of soul, that it is the 
mere mercy of Him, whose mercies are (blessed 
be his great name) over all his works; for if it were 
uot so, what flesh could stand before him? How 


knowing that in the very midst of judgment, he 
does still remember mercy. 

But to return. I had been employed, as be- 
fore related, in bringing myself to a more cir- 


amongst men; and was willing to believe that I 
now take up my rest; for by my own strength, 


up a fair, upright character among men, and 


iniquity !) that it would, at the close of time 
here, gain me an inheritance among all those 


peace. 

But here, how can 1 sufficiently adore my 
great and good Master, who had thus far, 
though to me unseen, led me along; and who, 
indeed leads the blind by a way which they know 
not. How can I sufficiently adore him for his 
continued regard and care over me, in that he 
did not suffer me to remain long in this state of 
delusion and error ; but disturbed my false rest, 
and made me, at times, exceedingly uneasy with 
it. At length, he gave me to see, that notwith- 
standing my regularity of bchavionr, and all 
my boasted attainments, I fell far short of that 
purity, which all the vessels in the Lord’s house 
must come to; and that IL was yet only under the 
law, which cannot make the comers thereunto 
perfect ; not having passed under the flaming 
sword, nor felt the day of the Lord to come, 
which burns as an oven. 

To be continued. 





Life is a short day, but it is a working-day. 
Activity may lead to evil, but inactivity cannot 
lead to good. 





Prayer, if used rightly, will be our guardian 


in the trembling hour of death. 


When this is | 


| 


many of the rebellious sons and daughters of this | 
generation must have been consumed long ago? | 
His very judgments are in mercy, for the gath- | 
ering of a hard-hearted and stiff-necked people. | °° odes 
And some who, with myself, have been rescued, | hindermost of the flock, and should be willing 
as from the very jaws of the devourer, can praise | 


his holy name with songs of gratitude and joy; | ; : ; 
y yea aia JOY 3 | ownings of Truth, or hear something like the 


cumscribed life; being pretty careful in my | 


conduct and conversation, and just in my dealings | CUS one of justification may be ushered in. [ am 


had attained t t me ; hat I might | 
eee ee et Lord’s holy hand ; well knowing that my tin and 


ability and contrivance, I could not only keep | 


that are sanctified ; in the regions of purity and | 


angel through life; and our guide and support 
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somed children have to walk in, though it may | LETTER FROM MATTHEW FRANKLIN TO A FRIEND 
















































IN THIS CITY. 


New York, 12th mo. 8th, 1800. 


Although I have not addressed thee in this 
way before, I have often had it in contemplation ; 
but Martha’s state being too much mine, cum- 
bered about many things, which mostly produces 
leanness and sterility of mind, I have felt in- 
capable of imparting any thing to edification. 
However, at times thou hast been brought to my 
remembrance, with that love that many waters 
cannot quench, believing thou art one of the 
heavenly Father’s visited children, and before my- 
self in the Truth. I feel indeed as one of the 


to lay down as by the shepherd’s tents, yea to 
be any thing or nothing so that I might feel the 


language, “thou hast been faithful in a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over more.” Oh! 
how I long to have the useful ministration of 
condemnation accomplished ; that the more glori- 


favored at times with living desires that I may 
be enabled to endure all the turnings of the 


dross cannot be purged away without a thorough 
submission to the operations of the furnace : and 


make myself happy and respected; but (Oh! the | before the pure gold can appear, and before all 


deceitful workings of satan! Oh, the mystery of | the dross is burnt up, we must pass through the 


| furnace many times. 


Oh ! my friend, great and 
many are the struggles of that part appointed 
for destruction before the will of the Lord can 
be fully wrought in us; before we can fully put 
off the old man with his corrupt lusts, and put 
on the new man, Christ Jesus. I write not these 
things, as supposing any of them are new to thee, 
but as a free communication of what arises in 
my mind ; and it may sometimes so fall out that 
instruction may be imparted to one another by 
dropping a little of our religious experiences. 


Iam not so apprehensive as some are ofa 
danger in these communications under suitable 
restrictions. 


I have often heard some religious professors cen. 
sured for talking religion to death, and I believe 
it is too much the case ; I also believe that some 
Friends are unnecessarily cautious, may I not say 
too neglectful of touching religious subjects. I 
have noticed at Yearly or Quarterly Meetings, 
when Friends have collected from different parts, 
how easily after meeting they become engaged 
in conversation about their farms, merchandize 
or other subjects of like import, and have thought 
it did not savor well. I would not have religion 
made a light or common subject of discourse; 
but would have our words few and savory, sea- 
soned with salt, that they may administer grace to 
the hearers. While I am writing, my spirit is 
bowed before the Author of all our sure mercies ; 
with desires for thee as for myself, that we may 
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be enabled to cast down all our crowns, as at 
the footstool of Christ ; and run the race that is 
set before us with patience, and thereby become 
heirs to a crown incorruptible in the heavens, 
that fadeth not away, which the Lord, the righte- 
ous judge shall give us at the final audit of ac- 
counts; a prize worth all the sacrifices that we 
can possibly make. 

Do thou intercede for me when thou art favored 
to supplicate, as doth my soul for thee, for the 
Lord hath regard to the cries of his little ones; 
those who are little in their own eyes and low 
in their own estimation ; which 1 hope is thy 
case, and I may thankfully acknowledge is mea- 
surably mine at this season. Finally, dear friend, 
let us endeavor to press on towards the mark of 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ; that at the close of all mundane things, 
we may have nothing to do but ascend to the 
mansion that will most assuredly be prepared for 
us, if worthy, a house in the heavens not made 
with hands. Farewell. 

Thy friend, 
MATTHEW FRANKLIN. 





FRANCIS HOWGILL’S EPISTLE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


“The unchangeable testament, and will, and 
counsel of Francis Howgill, left to his daughter, 
Abigail Howgill,’ and which, with solemn fer- 
vor, he enjoins her to observe, saying, it is the 
chief thing he has to bestow upon her. 

“Seck the kingdom of God,” he says, “and 
the righteousness thereof ; it is not far from thee, 
it is within thee ; it consists of life and power, 
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wise and pious parent presents to his child, on 
this all-important subject. 
“Thou must know the seed of the kingdom in 
thyself,” he says; “ of which thou must be born 
and formed again, into God’simage. I have told 
| thee that God hath sown it in thee ; a grain of it, 
a portion of it, a measure of light and truth, of 
righteousness and holiness. Keep in thy mind 
| to that, and love it, and thou wilt feel the Hea- 
| venly Father working in thee, and creating thee 
' to life, through Jesus Christ, who hath enlighten- 
ed thee, and thou will feel the power of the Lord 
_ strengthening thee in thy little, [faith and obe- 
| dience, | and making thee to grow in the immor- 
| tal seed of his kingdom, and to out-grow and over- 
grow all evil; so that thou wilt daily die to that 
| {evil] and have no pleasure in it ; but in the Lord, 
| and in his goodness and virtue shed abroad in thy 
heart, which thou wilt taste and feel within, and 
have joy and comfort therein.” 
| Again reverting to the same subject, “ God is 
| a Spirit,” he says, ‘‘a pure spirit of life, light, and 
power. He it is that searcheth the heart, and 
shows thee when thou dost evil, or thinkest evil, 
| or speakest evil ; and shows unto men and women 
| their thoughts. That which shows the evil is 
| good, and that which shows a lieistruth. This 
| 7s within, take heed to it. This is called God’s 
Spirit in the Scriptures ; believe in it, love it, and 
it will quicken thy heart to good, and it will sub- 
ject [or subjugate] the evil. Here is thy teacher 
| near thee ; love it. If thou act contrary to it, it 
| will condemn thee, &c. This spirit never errs ; 
' but leads out of all error into truth.” 
| Such was the religion of Francis Howgill; a 





and it stands in righteousness, truth, equity, jus- | religion which enabled him and thousands more, 
tice, mercy, long-suffering, patience, love, light, | to stand their ground in a day of no ordinary 
and holiness. ‘his is the being and centre there- | proving. Yet, strange as it is, beyond all com- 
of ; therefore seek not lo here ! or lo there ! with- | prehension, this religion, breathing nothing but 
out thee, in this or that outward observation, for | purity and peace—this religion, which has been 


many seek there and never find it; but seek, and 
thou shalt find ; wait, and thou shalt receive 
“If thou enquire in what must I seek, and what 


must I wait in, and how must I seek? I inform | 


thee, thou must silenee all thy own thoughts, 
and thou must turn thy mind to that which is 
pure, holy, and good within thyself,” &e. 

He much urges and insists upon this, as indeed 
being the basis of his own faith. “ Take heed 
unto that, [ viz. the holy life, or enlightened con- 
science within, | and it will show the evil motions 
and thoughts, and as thou lovestit, it will subdue 
them, and preserve thee for the time to come, out 
of evil; for though thou be born into the world 
a reasonable creature, yet, thou must be born 
again and be made a new creature, or clse thou 
canst not enter into God’s kingdom.” 

He therefore proceeds to set before her the 
necessity of understanding how this new and di- 


'the comforter and counsellor of saints and 
martyrs in all ages, is the religion which is gene- 
rally the most decried, as unsafe, unscriptural, 
and unholy, and which, in its manifestation 
amongst the primitive Friends, drew down upon 
them a spirit of tenfold hatred and persecution. 
Would we know why? The answer is at hand ; 
in the heart, and in the conscience. It was 
| too true—too real areligion ; it went to the root— 
| it did its work there. It held for nothing the 
| lopping off the branches and the leaves, and the 
making clean the outside of the cup and platter. 
| It recognized no lip-professions, no doctrines of 
free grace which sanctioned the belief that the 
most holy God cou/d account them to be righteous 
| who were yet under the power of sin. But let 
us, as a last extract, hear what Francis Howgill, 
(in some sense, we must remember, a martyr for 
the truth,) says in another portion of his works, 





vine birth is to be produced. And here in pass-| respecting the free grace of God. 


ing, I would venture to suggest, as worthy of the | ( 
reader’s deep consideration, the views which this appearance of Christ. It is that through which 


“The grace of God is his free gift; it is the 
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God makes known his will, and by which he 
teachesus. He revealshis saving health through 
it to those who are taught by it; and those who 
are taught by it are built up in the truth through 
it, and become a habitation for God. No man 
can do anything to purchase it; none need say, 
where can I get it; or how may I know its teach- 
ings? It is near all, it is in all, it has appeared 
to all ; and it shows ungodliness in the heart of 
man by its brightness ; yea, it shows all men the 
motions to sin ; it draws the heart of men from 
them ; it never joins to sin ; nothing can alter its 
purity or property, and though some who have 
turned to it, have again turned from it, and may 
turn in themselves to wantonness, yet it still 
keeps its purity, and reproves their wantonness.”’ 

“ Many,” he goes on to say, “have been 
talkers of it, in this professing age, who have 
neither known of what they spoke, nor have in- 
formed the minds of men where it was to be 
waited for, nor how it might be known, nor how, 
nor what the operation of it was; but have said 
in their own imaginations, ‘we are justified by 
his free grace from all sin, past, present, and to 
come ; and in this conceit, thousands have been 
led into the pit of darkness, imagining that they 
were justified by the free grace of Christ, whilst 


they were out of the fear of God which it would | 


have taught them,” &c. ‘All you,” he says, 
“that have been preaching free grace in words, 


and now, when God has given those that have | 


waited upon him, an understanding to declare 


the thing itself that you have spoken of, and | 


which you now cry is not a sufficient teacher— 
let me ask you a question; Is that which teach- 
eth to deny ungodliness, not a sufficient teacher ? 
If it be not, why did the apostles commend the 
believers to the word of his grace, which was 
able to save their souls? (Acts xx. }382; James 
i. 21.) Is not that which is able to save the 
soul, a sufficient Teacher ?”’ 

‘Seeing, then, that God’s free grace which is 
his pure appearance, has thus manifested itself ; 
and that God through it shows sin, and leads 
from it; and that God hath so loved the world, 
that he sent his Son into the world, who was and 
is the light of the world, and hath shed abroad 
his grace and made it appear to all; and all that 
wait upon it, come to be taught by it, and feel its 
assurance ;—therefore, all are without excuse. 
Wait therefore in that which has appeared in thee; 
for that which shows the lust, and thoughts, and 
motions to sin, is God’s gift, God’s grace, and is 
sufficient ; and though all men in the world should 
say it is not, yet this would not make thy faith void, 
nor mine, who have received it ; because we have 
the witness of our faith in ourselves ; which gives 
pure and perfect feeling of the operation of the 
spirit of the Lord; which saves all them that believe 
init, out of sin,and gives them dominion over it.”’* 


*From a selection from the works of Howgill, pub- 


lished by James Backhouse. 





If this reasoning should still seem insufficient, 
I would ask the doubting reader to consider these 
words, with which we will conclude the subject : 
“The grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
(Titus ii. 11,12.)—Kelty’s Early Days of Friends. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 


This eminent prophet of the Most High en- 
tered upon his labors at a time of great degene- 
racy among his people, when they had almost 
entirely given themselves over to idolatry, and 
the pollution of all that was esteemed sacred. He 
stood in their midst as a star of the first magni- 
tude, emitting light through the darkness that 
surrounded him, and faithful to his trust, he ad- 
monished and warned them to turn from the 
evil of their ways and avert the direful conse- 
quences that would certainly follow a departure 
from the true and living God; a rebellion against 
his laws; throwing off the salutary restraint 
obedience imposed. 

In the name of the Almighty he revived the 
days when they stood accepted in his sight; “I 
remember thee and the day of thine espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in 
a land that was not sown, then Israel was holi- 
ness unto the Lord, and the first fruits of all his 
increase.’ Butalas for them, they had lost this 
beautiful seal of acceptance, by perverting their 
ways and their doings. The prophets prophesied 
lies, the priests bear rule by their means, and the 
people love to have it so, but what will they do in 
the end thereof? He told them plainly they would 





go into captivity, and all their pleasant things 
be taken away; but his words were to them 
as idle tales; they believed him not. No, not 
even when he told them, ‘‘The Lord had cover- 
ed the daughter of Zion as with a cloud, had 
cast down from heaven unto the earth the beauty 
of Israel, that he had swallowed up the habita- 
tions of Jacob, and had not pitied ;” that he had 
thrown the strongholds of the daughter of Judah 
to the ground, and he would destroy. Ah, his 
eyes filled with tears of lamentation when the 
children swooned in the streets of the city, and 
said to their mothers, “‘ Where is the corn and the 
wine?” Their stores were exhausted, and in vain 
was their soul pouréd out into their mothers’ 
bosom. Their nobles sent their little ones to the 
waters; they came to the pits and found no 
water, they returned with their vessels empty. 
All this he saw before it came, and with the 
tenderness of a father expostulated with them to 
return unto their first love, and serve Him who 
arose in his might, and rescued them from the 
iron rule of hard-hearted task masters in Egypt; 
showing signs and wonders to manifest his pow- 
er, and his everlasting kindness in fulfilling his 
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gracious promises made to their fathers. Though 
he was put in prison, his feet made fast in the 
stocks, and he was fed on bread and water, no 
suffering could induce him to refrain bis en- 
treaties; but he continued to say unto them in 
the name of the Lord, “‘ If ye thoroughly amend 
your ways and your doings, if ye thoroughly 
execute judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bor, oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, or 
the widow, nor destroy the innocent, neither 
walk after other gods to your hurt, then I will 
cause you to dwell in this place, in the land I 
gave to your fathers forever and ever. But ye 
obeyed not my voice, ye received not correction, 
therefore truth is perished, and they have set 
their abominations in the house that is called by 
my name, to pollute it. Seest thou what they 
do in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of 
Jerusalem? The children gather wood, the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
their dough to make cakes to the queen of hea- 
ven, and pour out drink offerings to other gods; 
therefore pray not, nor make intercession, por 
lift up a cry for them, for I will not hear.” Bit- 
ter lamentation indeed went forth from such as 
felt this sad calamity, and they exclaimed, “the 
harvest is over, the summer is ended, and we 
are not gathered.”’ Then the appeal went up, ‘‘is 
there no balm in Gilead, is there no Physician 
there, that a restoration may be known?” Ah, 
the Lord is the true and living God, the ever- 
lasting king, he hath said, “‘ Obey my voice and 
live ;” and he will keep covenant and mercy from 
one generation to another, of those that love him 
and willingly serve him. His fear is a fountain 
of life, preserving from the snares of death. 
‘Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is. He shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters, that spreadeth out 
her roots by the river, and shall not see when 
heat cometh ; her leaf shall be green, and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
cease from yielding fruit.” 

Thus did Jeremiah plead with the people, and 
show them the source of their calamities, with 
the sure means to bring again the inflowing of 
rich blessings with a restoration of ancient favor, 
peace and tranquillity; when they would no 
longer listen to false prophets, but hearken to 
the voice of the Lord, hear his word and obey it. 
But mournful for them, they preferred following 
after lying vanities; and this devoted Seer lived 
to witness the fulfilment of all that he had told 
them would come upon them ; they were carried 
captive into Babylon and made to serve there ; 
whilst he was permitted to go where he pleased, 
and dwell with the poor that were left bebind, to 
enjoy the fields and vineyards. The Lord said 
unto him, “ Thou shalt uot fall by the sword, I 
will surely deliver thee ; thy life shall be given 
thee for a prey because thou hast put thy trust 
in me, saith the Lord.” S. H. 


Copy of a letter from a clergyman in England 
to PaTIENCE Brayton. 2d mo. 1786. 


Friend,—That love that thinketh no evll but 
rejoiceth in the truth, constraineth me to say, 
that your exhortation on Wednesday evening was 
suited to my case, or state. I am humbly thank- 
ful God hath not left me without his witness in 
my heart, and also that he hath inclined you to 
point me out. May I humbly and patiently wait 
his time of deliverance, and follow by faith his 
fiery and cloudy pillar all through this howling 
wilderness. I have, humbly, I hope, preached 
Christ Jesus, but notin your societies; and I 
hope in good measure, with a single eye to the 
glory of God; but having been lately exercised 
with many and severe trials from the professed 
churches, have been led to retire more inward, 
to commune with my own heart and be still. I 
see my own ignorance, my will worship, my forms 
and modes, and gospel schemes, my unfeeling 
prayer, and often unseasonsble preaching, with- 
out spirit and without life, and only arising from 
a carnal mind, which is enmity with God, and 
the imagination exalting itself against him. 

From six years of age, I have tasted at seasons 
of divine love and favor ; but I much lament, I 
have too often lost the savor of his precious truth. 
May it be so no more. 

Many times like Israel have I been delivered, 
and at other times like them, I have provoked 
him by distrust. Yea he hath chastened me, 
and I have been as a bullock, unaccustomed to 
the yoke. O! that I might be so moulded into 
his heavenly image, and daily say, experimen- 
tally, “Thy will bedone.” He indeed renewed 
his love to me that evening, and since, he hath 
caused his grace to distil as the dew, and has 
given me to know, that in his own time and 
way he will lengthen my cords and strengthen 
my stake, and cause me to break out on the 
right hand and on the left. 

I feel my spirit melting while I write this, 
with the tenderest love and affection, towards 
you that minister in the word, and towards your 
society. I joy in your joys, and should sorrow 
in your sorrows, did I know them. 

Pardon me if I goso far, in saying, that I 
have seen in my mind what the Lord will do 
in his own time. Antichrist shall fall with all 
power, anda pure primitive church (perhaps 
like yours) arise out of its ruins; for in evening 
time it shall be light, and that light shall shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. L 
have been burdened with the weight of awful, 
fearful apprehensions, that the Lord God hath a 
controversy with us, “a nation laden with ini- 
quity.”” His hand has been, is, and will be stretched 
out against us, if we do not repent, and turn to 
him with all our hearts. Oh! friend, I know 
by many years experience (though Tam buta 
young man) that if you are faithful to reprove 
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publicly and privately, you will suffer persecu- 
tion; perhaps even among some of your own 
whole hearted people ; ‘for all are not Israel that 
are born of Israel ;”’ but continue you faithful 
unto death, and you know who hath said, “I will 
give you a crown of life.” 

I conclude, may the peace of God rule in your 
heart, and may you be stirred up to thankfulness 
in spirit on my account; and may all that heard 
you that evening (if he so will) meet to praise 
him forever. 

As to me, at asuitable season, thy people 
shall be my people ; 1 will live and die in their 
communion, and among them if I can, and the 
Lord please, be buried. 

Thy God is my God, and to his grace I am a 
great debtor. When you find freedom in prayer, 
remember your affectionate friend. 


S. W. F. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1856. 


Diep,—On the 28th of 10th month, 1856, Jonatuan 
Paxson, of East Bradford, Chester Co., a member of 
the Society of Friends, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was a son of the late Jacob Paxson, of 
Abington, Montgomery County. Having married 
Margaret, a daughter of Philip and Rachel Price, he 
purchased and removed to the homestead of her parents, 
where for about 30 years, he, by skill and industry, fur- 
ther improved the soil that witnessed some of the ear- 
liest experiments in Chester County agriculture. 

For more than the period designated, the writer has 


known him well and intimately in all the relations of | 


life, and known him only to respect and love him. 

While independent in feeling and decided in his 
opinions, he was innately kind and respectful to oth- 
ers. 

Energetic in business, he exacted not more of others 
than of himself, and rather led than drove forward the 
business of his farm, whileall under his care or control 
felt that they were sure of just and parental treatment. 
He pursued his employment unpretentiously, but a 
steady success attended his economical management 
and well adapted labors. 

With his neighbors and friends he was always social, 
cordial in hfs welcome, and freely interchanged views 
and reciprocated acts of neighborly kindness. 

Of the Religious Society in which he was born and 
educated he was a faithful and consistent member 
through life; though in social intercourse his lively 
imagination made him cheerful, and at times sportive. 

His death was sudden and impressive. He had at- 
tended Quarterly Meeting at Darby, rode home that 
evening, retired early to rest, and bidding his wife 
farewell, as intending to fall asleep, he quietly sunk 
without pain or movement into eternal rest. The last 
words of kindness and affection nad scarce ceased in her 
ear, when his beloved companion perceived they were 
his last words on earth; and that his spirit had passed 
away without the consciousness of suffering. 

He was not summoned in the midst of the buffetting 
toils of this life, wearied and worn down with labor, 
but in the cool of the day; after having spent two 
days,—as it were,—in communion with his Maker; 
where the clothing of his spirit had been prayer and 
praise, he expressed his thankfulness for their safe 
return to their own fire side. 











He was thankful that, after a long journey, his wife 
had returned safely home (she having been on a visit 
to a sister in a distant part.) And it was evident that 
the last feelings of his heart were gratitude to the 
Giver of all good, for the blessings which surrounded 
him. 

And no doubt in this state his soul, instead of enjoy- 
ing the sleep of nature to refresh his weary earthly 
tabernacle, was transtated into the enjoyment of a 
holier and happier state, where there is no sorrow, or 
sighing, or any alloy. 

When kind Providence calls his own hence, ina mo- 
ment, without the sense of pain, though the shock to 
survivors be severe, is such a death to be dreaded when 
the life has been a preparation for it? But it behoves 
all to be prepared. 

Diep, on Sixth day, the 2ist of Eleventh month, at 
the residence of S. Fisher Corlies, in Philadelphia, 
Susan H., daughter of Benjamin W. and Miriam T. 
Corlies, in the 24th year of her age. Her remains 
were removed to Shrewsbury for interment. 


For Friends* Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Eleventh Month, 


. 1855 1856 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours 6d’s 8 d’s 


Do. the whole or nearly the whole 
day, . . . . . 3 0 
Cloudy without storms, ° ° - 6 4 
Ordinary clear, .« . ° . 12 17 
Snow fell during the month, ° . 3 1 
30 30 


The average mean temperature for this month 
for the past sixty-seven years has been 42.92 
deg. ; the Avghest during that period (1849) 
50.50 deg., and the lowest (1793, 1827, 1848 
each) 38 degrees. The mean for the present year, 
was 45.48, and /ast year 48 deg., showing the 
temperature of the Eleventh month 1856 to have 
been about 24 degrees above the average, though 
about 24 degrees be/ow that of 1855. 

The Deaths in Philadelphia for the Four weeks 
of this month /ast year were 632, and for Five 
weeks the present 1043. By computing the pro- 
portion of Five weeks, for dast year, the relative 
proportions will stand thus : 

For 1855, 790; for 1856, 1043: this unu- 
sual excess cannot but excite attention, the preva- 
lence of the Scarlet Fever is one cause. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 12, 1856. 





MAGNIFICENT CYPRESS. 


In the gardens of Chepultepec, near Mexico, 
the first object that strikes his eye is the magai- 
ficent cypress, called the Cypress of Montezuma. 
It had attained its full growth when that monarch 
was on the throne, (1020,) so that it must now 
be at least 400 years old ; yet it still retains all 
the vigor of youthful vegetation. The trunk is 41 
feet in circumference, yet the height is so great as 
to make even this enormous mass appear slender. 
At Santa Marie de Tula, in Oaxaca, is a cypress 
934 feet in ciroumference, which does not yet 
show any symptoms of decay. 
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A short account of the illness «nd deathof Louisa 

S. Bunting, daughter of Chas. T. and Phebe 

M. Bunting, of New York, who died after a 

i short but severe illness on the 2d of 11th mo. 
1856, aged 16 years and 8 months. 


She had not enjoyed good health for many | 
months, but her final illness commenced on the | 
25th of 10th month and continued with little | 
Although her sufferings | 


variation till the close. 
were great, her mind was tranquil, and at times 
almost cheerful. It would be impossible to con- 


vey an idea of the sweetness of her manner and | 


countenance, and the kind loving words she 
spoke to each. 


always remember to thank thee for what thee | 


does for me, I hope thee will excuse me when I | 


am suffiring so—I may forget it.” Seeing her | 
sister very much affected, she endeavored to en- | 
courage her, saying: ‘Do not weep, my sister, 
I may get a little better. Perhaps I may live 
another week.” 


On the fourth day of her illness, she enquired | 
what the physicians thought of her? She was 
told they considered her dangerously ill. She | 
did not appear surprised, but replied: “ I knew | 
it, and when you think I am sleeping, I am | 
praying to my Heavenly Father ; but I do not | 
yet see the future clearly. I have not always 
done as I should, and I hope, mother, thee will 
forgive me, and sister K., and every body.” She 
was told she had ever had good impulses, and if 
she erred, it was not from the heart, and should 
she be taken from us, there would be a mansion | 
prepared for her. She observed, “‘ When any of | 
you have been sick I have always prayed that [ | 
might be taken instead, and now I am going first.”’ 
Seeing us much affected, she paused, and said: | 
“Tell me, mother, can departed spirits look 
down? If so, it would trouble me to see you | 
weep; don’t weep for me, cousin H., if I am 
taken now, it will all be for the best ; you must 
be resigned ; tell them so, Aunt Evy, do. Will 
not some one talk to me about Heaven? I feel 
as if 1 could talk of it all the time.” 


As her father approached her bedside, she 
looked upon him with great earnestness, and said: 
“Why so sad, my father? I may get better; but 
checking herself, said, no! when I look to the 
future, nothing is so vivid as death; and asked him 
if he would forgive her for all she had ever done that 
was wrong. Upon being told he had done so long 
ago, she replied with a grateful expression, “ | 
am obliged to thee.” 

When in much bodily distress, and medicine 
failing to alleviate, she was told to look to her 
Heavenly Father. She answered, “I do almost 
constantly,” and then in a sweet manner, lifted 
up her voice in supplication. 

Words fail to express that which she at times 











| 


the often expressed a fear that | 
she would be a trouble to others, aud said to a| 
friend, S. H., who sat beside her—“ If I do not | 
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so beautifully breathed forth, the prayers she 
uttered in truest simplicity, and the patience with 
which she bore her much suffering. On the 
day preceding her decease she again enquired 
of the Doctor what he thought of her; he re- 
plied : ‘‘ the future is wisely concealed from us.” 
Being in agony of body she earnestly entreated 
him to give her some relief; she was urged to 
have patience, and was told that her Heavenly 
Father would be with her, that he was merciful 
and goodjand would not oblige her to bear more 
than she was able. ‘I know it,’ she answered 
in a triumphant voice, “I know it;” and re- 
maining silent fora few moments, she, in an 
earnest whisper, breathed forth a prayer for pa- 
tience. Calling all those around her distinctly by 
name, she told them to come and bid her fare- 
well; saying, calmly and quietly, “I will never 
get well, I am going home; come and kiss me.” 
After taking leave, she asked for the Bible, and 
turning to the Doctor requested him to read about 
her dear Saviour’s sufferings. The 14th chapter 
of John and part of the 15th were read, which 
she listened to with earnest and devout atten- 
tion ; the words seemed to comfort her, and the 
sweet promises contained in them appeared a 
sustaining evidence of the love of that presence 
which seemed to surround her. When the Doc- 
tor called again, she said to him, I have been 
thinking of that beautiful chapter, it has done 
me much good ; often have I read it, and ever 
since, [ have been committing myself to my 
Father in Heaven. In the afternoon we thought 
her going, and watched by her side; but she 
revived, and with a sweet expressive smile, said; 
‘‘T have had such a pleasant dream.” But there 
isa confused feeling in my head, a roaring noise ; 
dont be frightened, you all know better than I. 
“ Tell me, mother, is this Death ?”” You all look 


| 80 amiable to me, and there is Aunt C. too; I 


was almost going to smile to see so many of you 
around me.” And a beautiful heavenly expres- 
sion illumined her face ; one that looked like joy, 
“a joy, for the first time.” 

“Those who were with her in her sickness 
retain a most vivid impression of the sweetness, 
simplicity, and beauty of character, and of the 
strikingly calm and noble manner in which she 
gazed into that world, where she had centred her 
hopes upon that eternal life, which an inward 
assurance told her she was fast hastening to.” 

The last night was one of increased suffering; 
she frequently enquired the hour, and said, “ do 
not be surprised to hear of my death to-morrow.” 
Clasping her hands, she lifted up her voice with 
these aspirations. ‘‘ My sweet, sweet, Heavenly 
Father ! give me patience to bear my suffering.” 

When the distressing restlessness came on, 


her sister enquired if she should not read to her 
in the Psalms ; to which she cheerfully assented, 
but fearing she would become weary, would pause ; 
when she would press her to continue, saying, 
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Her | without a guide. Some months ago, a gentleman’ 
sister and S. H. read nearly four hours in| who resided in a distant suburb, spent an even" 






continuation till within a short period of her | ing at the house of the gentleman in question 
/and found, when about to return, at a late hour 


close. 

The solemn prayerful words uttered in her 
darkened room in the stillness of the night, fell 
upon the hearts of those around with a meaning 
never before felt or understood ; all our hearts 
were bowed before the living sense of that 
Saviour’s love, which seemed so to encompass and 
strengthen his suffering child. 


and in that capacity sallied forth with him. 


When near the hour of five on First day morn- | 


ing, she enquired the time; and desired the 
windows opened that she might see the day; 
when told it was yet dark, she wished that more 
gas might be put on, saying, “ perhaps my sight 
is growing dim; call all to come quickly while 
I can see them; bid them farewell and kiss 
them ;” then to her sisters and cousin J., 
distributed her treasured mementoes; and 
desiring her love to her relatives, said: “I am 
only going a little while before you.” After a 
few moments, she said in a sweet questioning 
voice, ‘‘ Mother Ido not see the angels yet!’ 
She was told that she would. Closing her eyes 
with this assurance, she calmly, and in the 
greatest faith, appeared to fall asleep. A heaven- 
ly angelic cloud seemed with the morning’s sun- 
shine to fall around her, and we all felt as if the 
angels indeed were waiting for her. 





THE BLIND. 


The following interesting anecdotes appear to 
be from an English source :— 

Blindness is not always to the blind so great 
a privation—so serious an obstacle to the exer- 
cise of the faculties, either of mind or body—as 
those who enjoy the power of vision are apt to 
suppose that it must necessarily be. Most read- 
ers will remember to have read of at least two 


decisive instances to the contrary: that of Dr. | 
Sanderson, the eminent mathematician of the | 


that the night was not only moonless, but abso 
lutely blackened by a dense fog. As his gues* 
was quite unacquainted with the parts of London 
he must pass through on his way home, the blind 
host insisted on being allowed to act as his guide, 
The 
two friends had not gone far before the blind 
guide suddenly exclaimed: ‘Stop! here is an 
obstruction!’ ‘I can see nothing,” said the man 
of eyes, “neither can I feel anything with my 
cane.” “Still, there is something, and some- 
thing quite large, just before us,’ replied the 
blind man, who then carefully felt his way for- 
ward, an inch at a time, till he came to a cab, 
which some heedless or drunken driver had left 
across a pathway instead of taking into a yard. 

A somewhat similar incident came under our 
own observation about two years ago. We were 
sojourning in one of the Midland counties, in 
the neighborhood of an asylum for the blind, 
which we used the opportunity to visit. The 
building devoted to the purposes of this asylum 
then stood in the centre of an extensive lawn, 
and the lawn was surrounded by a gravel walk, 
upon which, at stated hours, the inmates of the 


| asylum took a certain number of daily promen- 


| ades. 


On the occasion of our visit, a few minutes 


| before the time for one of these, the governor of 
| the asylum placed an empty barrel across the 


gravel path, and desired us to remain at a dis- 
tance to observe the result. Presently, the blind 
pedestrians commenced their walk, with long, 


_active steps, and a deportment full of ease and 


| unconcern. 


| gle yard of the barrel. 


Not the least embarrassment was 
visible in their gait till they came within a sin- 
But at this point they 


| evidently perceived the obstruction, for they all 


last century, who was recommended to the pro- | 


fessorship of mathematics at the University of 


Cambridge, by Sir Isaac Newton, and who, though | 


completely blind, could add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, extract the square and cube roots, and 


solve abstruse problems in trigonometry and | 


algebra as correctly, and almost as rapidly, as 
Sir Isaac himself ; and that of Mr. Metcalf, the 
engineer, who was stone-blind from his birth, 
and yet planned and executed, and himself chose 
and surveyed the sites for more roads and canals 
than any other engineer of his time. We shall 
here bring forward a few instances of the same 
and similar kinds. 

At the time we write, there resides in London 
an elderly gentleman who has been blind since 
infancy, but yet, within a circle of six miles’ 
radius, having its centre near St. Paul’s, is able 
to find his way from any place to any place 





suddenly stopped, and one of them carefully ex- 
tended his foot to feel for it. When he had dis- 
covered it, his companions helped him to remove 
it, and the whole party then walked forward, as 
before, in perfect assurance. 

The celebrated Julia Brace has only one sense, 
that of touch. At the age of eighteen, she was 
admitted as a deaf, dumb, and blind pupil into 
an Asylum. She was there taught the finger 
language peculiar to blind mutes, and by means 
of it was enahled not only to understand the na- 
ture of her infirmity, but also to converse with 
her friends, to share their joys and sorrows, and 
to comprehend, and so to perform, her sociai, 
moral and religious duties. A few anecdotes 
will show that to the performance of these her 
blindness offered scarcely any obstacle. Thus, 
at Hartford, she would select her clothes from the 
mass belonging to a hundred pupils, never leav- 
ing amongst so many garments a single one of 
her own, or taking from them one that did not 
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belong to her. She would wash her own clothes, 
changing the water every time it become dirty 
and, when dry, would iron them as ably as any 
laundress who could see. She would perform 
the entire work of knitting a stocking, without 
requiring any assistance in either shaping, nar- 
rowing or widening. More wonderful still, she 
would examine the knitting work of a little girl, 
take out the needles, unravel the work till she 
had removed all its imperfections, and then take 
up the stitches again with unerring accuracy. 
She was even taught to sew, and frequently hem- 
med fine cambric handkerchiefs, without receiv- 
ing, in any part of the work, the least assist- 
ance. Her needle and thread, both of extreme 
fineness, were put into her mouth together, and 
immediately came forth ready for use! 

In Paris, at this very time, reside two brothers, 
named Fontaine, one of whom is blind, the other 
deaf. The blind brother acts as foreman in a 
large upholstery manufactory, and by means of 
his wonderfully acute sense of touch, is able to 
discover when a piece of furniture is unfaithfully 
made, or of faulty proportions, as readily as the 
most practised person who can see ; the deaf bro- 
ther is a popular dancer, and has published 
an autobiography. After alluding to the 


well-known fact that deaf persons are seldom 
entirely insensible to the action of sound, M. 
Fontaine proceeds: ‘ Moreover, their sense 
of feeling is frequently so exceedingly delicate | 
and acute, that they not only feel the ordidi- | 


nary sounds of the voice, but are sensible even 


to the harmony of its inflections. For my own| 


part, although, strictly speaking, I am totally 
unable to hear, in dancing all my motions are 
timed by the music, just as are those of dan- 
cers who are not deaf. The only difference is, 
I require to be nearer to the music than they do. 
I then experience a delightful confusion of the 
nerves, such as I am convinced can be known 


flicted part, as tightly as it can be borne. Keep 
it in this condition until the pain can be endured 
no longer. Now loose the cord, and as soon as 
the pain or soreness caused by the cording sub- 
sides, tighten it again. Continue this for several 
days, or until the felon is completely blackened 
and killed. We have known several persons, 
who have been afflicted with felons, to try this 
remedy with complete success ; in fact, we have 
never known it to fail. The cording stops the 
circulation, and thus the soreness has nothing to 
feed on, and soon dies of starvation. We have 
faith in this remedy, even after a felon has made 
considerable progress. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
EXTRACTS FROM “BAYARD TAYLOR IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE.”’ 


“ All beginnings are difficult,” says a German 
| proverb, which I have found to be true; but no 
‘less true is the French antithesis: “The first 
| step is the only difficulty.” I have delayed tak- 

ing this first step, not from any want of tread- 

; mill practice, but because it was to be the be- 
| ginning of a two years’ race, and I determined 
| first to take breath, and gird up my loins for the 
start. 


Ah, my friends, known and unknown, to 


whom I have written from Ethiopia and Pales- 

tine and India and Japan, and who expect me to 

converse with you from under the arch of the 
aurora borealis, and from the isles 
“Where wild Lofoden 

Whirls to death the roaring whale,” 

‘you do not know how much more easy it is for 
you to read (difficult as that may be, sometimes) 
than for me to write. Did you ever try to catch 
a colt which has been stabled all winter, when 
he is turned out to grass again? Even so irk- 
some is it to drive to the pen # brain which has 


nothing of except by those in whom the sense of | been steadily in harness for two years and a half 


feeling strongly predominates over that of hear- 
; ”? 


ing. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR A FELON. 


We are sure that all who have suffered from a 


| in the land of lectures, the empire of newspapers, 
the swift, unresting, excitable, overworked Re- 
public. The spirit of Work infects our atmo- 
| Spere : we cannot escape the malady. Our souls 
| are pitted and scarred with it, and there is no 
| vaccination whereby we can avoid it. If you 


genuine bone felon, will thank us for making | once plunge into the stream, you must strike out 
known to the public so simple, and yet so effectu- | with the boldest, while breath and nerve remain. 
al a remedy as the following. In thousands of ; There is no such thing as rest inside of Sandy 
instances, weeks and months of the most intense | Hook, and I felt no relaxation of the unnatural 
suffering have been endured, allowing of neither tension, until the Gulf Stream rolled its tropical 
rest by day nor sleep by night ; and when acure | opiate between me and the maternal shores. Our 
is at last effected, the finger or thumb is often | country gives us everything, butshe exacts every- 
deformed or rendered useless for life. As soon | thing from us in return. What if we play truant 
as it becomes apparent that a felon is making its | now and then? what if we fly from the never- 
appearance, which is known from a continual ; ending task, to dream a Summer day in the quiet 
soreness and pain proceeding from the bone, and | air of Europe, or the lazy languor of the Hast? 
sometimes evincing but little change for the worse | We leave our household gods to await our re- 
for a week or more, take a strong cord of any | turn, and we pray that the urn which is to hold 
kind and wrap it around the finger above the af- | our ashes may be placed beside them. 
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But the relief of a Summer holiday in Europe! 
The sober, respectable repose of staid and 
starched Old England—the gay nonchalance of 
Parisian streets—the drowsy quiet of slow, good- 
humored, patient, warm-hearted Germany—the 
deep, delicious draughts of Alpine air, cool from 
the eternal glaciers, and musical with echoes of 
the cow-herd’s horn—the silent dream of Vene- 
tian days, and the sublime desolation of the 
Roman Campagna—to feel all this, and to see it 
anew, through three pairs of young American 
eyes, which looked on Europe for the first time, 
was an overpayment for all foregone toil. 
gave myself up to it with an idle satisfaction in 
which there was no reproach, except when a stray 
Tribune fell into my hands, and I remembered 
that two votes were lost to Fremont (mine and 
my sailor’s) by my absence. It is some satis- 


faction, however, to know that the space which | 


my letters would have occupied, had I written 
sooner, has been used to better advantage in the 


momentous campaign which now draws near its 
close. 


the end ! 

We visited Sydenham, where we were enrap- 
tured with the glories of the Crystal Palace—a 
work which makes all fable seem possible, ex- 
cept the romance of large dividends. It isa 
sublime idea to bring a quarter of a mile of the 
tropics into the raw mists of England—to re- 
build Egyptian and Assyrian temples among the 
groves of palm and beside the pools of lotus—to 
restore the glittering courts of the Alhambra and 
make them fragrant with their native bay and 
myrtle—to collect together in one dazzling com- 
pany the artistic glories of all ages and the vege- 
table splendors of all zones. 





But in England poverty is a crime, and piety 
helps to keep it’so. Piety says gin is less sinful 
than instruction and healthful recreation, and 
she keeps the door locked. 

We ran down to Aldershott one day to see 
Victoria review the Crimean troops. There were 
twenty thousand encamped on the hot moors: 
the thermometer stood at 90°, the dust was 


enormous, and the Queen far off, so that we were | 


scarcely paid for the trouble. As a spectacle, it 
was by no means brilliant, and pleased me less 
than a parade of our gallant New-York firemen. 

I had not seen Paris since March, 1846, and 
the transformations achieved under the Napo- 
leonic regime struck me with astonishment. The 
completion of the noble Court of the Louvre, the 
extension of the Rue de Rivoli, and the opening 
of the new Boulevards, have completely changed 
the aspect of the northern bank of the Seine, 
while the Bois de Boulogne, then a wild, un- 
pruned wood, has become within three years the 
most magnificent public park in the world. In 


its municipal regulations, also, Paris now far sur-| no examination of baggage, and the conductors 
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God grant that to-morrow week may give | 
to Freedom that victory which must be hers in| 


. What a new world | 
is here opened to the laboring millions of London! | 






passes all other cities. There are no streets so 
well swept and watered, or so admirably lighted, 
no such cheap and well-arranged omnibus lines, 
no such abundance of hackney-coaches. With 
(perforce) honest drivers, no such thoroughly 
organized and efficient policemen. In these re- 
spects, Paris isa model city, and Louis Na- 
poleon a successful ruler. When his enormous 
selfishness and his unscrupulous ambition are 
considered, less might have been expected from 
him. Certainly no one since the first Napoleon 
has done so much toward furthering the material 
development of France. So far as I heard him 
spoken of, it was with a certain degree of respect, 
| but without the least personal attachment. 
| From Paris we went by railroad through 
| Charleroi, Namur and Liege, to Cologne. At 
the Prussian frontier we were treated with a 
politeness as marked as was the want of it in 
France. Our days on the Rhine would have 
been considered a heated term, even in New- 
| York—the sky cloudless and sultry, and the 
mercury at 90° in theshade. On the high 
table-land north of the Thuringian Forest, how- 
ever, we found fresh breezes and a milder sun, 
together with old friends and a German welcome. 
We again climbed the Wartburg and sat in 
Luther’s room ; looked from the Inselsberg over 
a wide sphere of wooded mountains and emerald 
dells ; walked through the Ducal gardens at Rein- 
hardtsbrunn ; drank beer at Waltershausen, and 
visited the gray mustached Forester at his se- 
cluded homein Thal. So sped the August days, 
one after another, all too short, and I would have 
made up the deficiency by adding September to 
them, but that I had promised to show Switzer- 
land to my young companions. 
We hurried away, therefore, crossing the hills 
|of the Thuringian Forest to Coburg, on one of 
the finest roads in the world. My sailor, 
_Braisted, who is very slow to admit that the 
Americans are behind-hand in anything, finally 
confessed that we don’t know what roads are, at 
home—nor do we. The youngest English colony 
possesses better highways than the oldest Ameri- 
can State. This thoroughfare through the little 
principality of Saxe-Coburg would astonish the 
Alleghanians. A broad, macadamised road, 
smooth and solid as marble, is carried by easy 
| grading over a mountain ridge, 2,900 feet high, 
‘bordered everywhere, even in the wildest dis- 
tricts, by square-clipped, compact ledges of 
dwarf spruce, with fountains and stone seats at 
convenient intervals, and avenues of shade wher- 
co it is exposed to the sun. An obelisk at 
the highest point commemorates its completion. 
We spent a day in delightful old Nuremburg, 
and thence hurried on by the Danube and Augs- 
burg to Lindau on the Lake of Constance, which 
we crossed to Romanshorn, and so entered 
Switzerland. There was no call for passports, 


} 















on the train to Zurich, although each one had 
the word Snob (the initials of the German words 
for “Swiss Northern Railway’’) on his buttons, 
were nevertheless gentlemen, and handsome as 
they were courteous. At Zurich we commenced 
our Alpine journey—but I see that this retro- 
spect will stretch to another letter. B. T. 


STANZAS ON A FLOWER FOUND BLOOMING 
IN THE OPEN AIR, 12th mo. 31st, 1828. 


Above the stream-cleft solitude 

The blue of Heaven is bright and clear, 
Stern winter in a milder mood 

Smiles on the evening of the year. 


The scene is one of other years— 
A lighter tread and smoother brow, 
And earlier growths of hopes and fears 
Have known the path before me now. 


I'll think of things as erst they seemed 
E’en to my careless spirit then ; 

And dream again, as once I dreamed, 
Upon the pride and boon of men. 


The woodlands all are leafless now ; 
The summer’s cheerful choir have flown; 
And o’er the glade and mountain’s brow 
Sweet Autumn’s faded leaves are strown. 


Hopes that were fairest to my view; 
Have faded with the vernal bloom; 
Friends, that my young affections knew, 

Are gathered to the quiet tomb! 


I found a lonely, lovely flower 
Blooming amid the chilly air, 
Sweet relic of a rustic bower, 
That summer used to nurture there. 


Thus oft the coldest, stormiest hours 
That darken o’er life’s little year, 

Cherish a race of hardier flowers 
The winds of winter may not sere. 





FLOWERS. 


They spring unnoticed and unknown, 
?Mid rocky wilds they bloom, 

They flourish ’mid the desert lone, 
They deck the silent tomb. 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Adorn the monarch’s hail, 

They fill each quiet shady spot— 
O, who can tell them all ? 


Some o’er the murm’ring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

And there, in vernal beauty, spring, 
Fanned by the fragrant air. 

Some ’neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur grow, 

Nor heed the storm which o’er them raves, 
But still in beauty blow. 


Some where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where man has never trod, 

Where even the chamois dare not rest, 
Upon the crumbling sod— 

Yes, there, e’en there, wild flow’rets grow, 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eagles throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 


*Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 
By icy girdles bound, 

Some, rendered doubly beauteous, glow, 
And deck the frozen ground. 
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And ’mid cold winter’s icy storm, 
The snow drop rears its head, 
And shows its pure, unspotted form, 

When other flowers have fled. 


Some on the breezes of the night 
Their grateful odors send; 

While others, children of the light, 
To Day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 
?Neath India’s sultry skies ; 

*Mid Iceland’s mountains, chill and lone, 
The forms of others rise. 


The stately fern, the golden broom, 
The lily, tall and fair— 

All these in rich succession bloom, 
And scent the summer air. 

In secret dell, by murm’ring rill— 
In gardens bright and gay— 

Within the valley—on the hill— 
Flowers cheer our toilsome way. 


Flowers image forth the boundless love 
God bears his children all, 
Which ever droppeth from above 
Upon the great and small: 
Each blossom that adorrs our path, 
So joyful and so fair, 
Is but a drop of love divine, 
That fell and flourished there. 


Chambers® Journal. 





From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. 
THE SENECA INDIANS IN CATTARAUGUS. 


During a recent visit to Versailles, Cattarau- 
gus County, it was our good fortune to learn by 


‘actual observation, more than can be learned 


from books, of the Indian character. It has been 
affirmed of the red man, as it has been of the 
black, that he is naturally, mentally and morally, 
incapacitated to attain unto the same exalted 
heights of civilization and refinement as the white 
man ; that the savage instincts of his nature do 
not readily yield to the regenerating and eleva- 
ting effects of mental and moral discipline. But 
we think a visit to the Indian settlement on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation is sufficient to demon- 
strate that the “ poor, untutored Indian,” when 
brought within the beneficent range of civilization, 
and his mental and moral faculties properly eul- 
tivated, is, in every respect, the equal of his 
pale-faced brother. Those who from their in- 
fancy have been wont to indulge in the idea of 
the untamed and untamable ferocity of the red 
man, his inherent stupidity, and moral degrada- 
tion, have been most thoroughly deluded. The 
Indian is, like the white, or black, or brown man, 
the creature of circumstances. Incidents and ac- 
cidents, combined with education, make him the 
rude, uncultivated being we behold him in the 
wilderness. Change the circumstances and the 
man is changed. His barbarous proclivities are 
the natural results of his barbarous tuition, A 
proper cultivation of his nature will insure its 
proper development, and vice versa. 

The Seneca Indians have reserved unto them 
and their posterity, a large tract of country, in 
Cattaraugus County. This land cannot be bought 
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from them by the whites. They can only sell to 
one another. They number about 1,500 souls. 
They have two fine churches, Presbyterian and 
Methodist, a school, and a very excellent hospital, 
called the Thomas Asylum, which derives its 
name from Philip E. Thomas, of Baltimore, an 
aged and highly respected member of the Society 
of Friends. Their churches are generally crowded 
on the Sabbath, and their Sabbath School also. 
We attended divine worship with them, and 
listened to an excellent discourse from their friend 
and pastor Asher Wright, Presbyterian Mission- 
ary. This gentlemen speaks their language quite 
fluently, but as there were many white visitors, 
he preached in the English language, every sen 
tence or two being interpreted for the benefit of 
the Indians by Nathaniel T. Strong, a thorough- 
ly-educated Indian, and one of the Counsellors of 
the Nation. They had their own choir, and sang 
as well as many making greater pretensions. 
They listened attentively to the Gospel, and 
many of them bore upon their countenance evi- 
dence of the fact that they regarded it not as “a 
cunningly devised fable, but the power of God 
unto salvation.” 

During this week, we visited their school, 
which was filled with children of both sexes, from 
four and five to twelve and fifteen years of age. 
We heard them spell, and read and sing, much 
to our edification. The school teacher informed 
us that they were very susceptible of improve- 
ment; and she seemed to take an intense de- 
light in teaching their young ideas how toshoot. 

But their Asylum is also a point of attraction. 
This has been established for orphan and desti- 
tute Indian children. During the Summer of 
1854 nine children in one family were left des- 
titute by the death of one man. Five of these 
were his own, and four were orphans, cast upon 
his care and dependent on his family. It was 
soon ascertained that there were about 50 orphan 
and destitute children on the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation alone, many of them in a very wretched 
condition, and exposed to the most degraded in- 
fluences. In view of this hopeless condition, 
Mrs. Asher Wright commenced an effort for their 
relief, which resulted in the establishment of 
this institution. 
efforts of the Rev. Mr. Wright, and E. M. Pettit 
(both of whom they love with filial affection), 
the Hon. James Kirkland, and others, a bill was 
introduced into the Legislature, and carried 
through both branches, incorporating the institu- 
tion. By this act the State furnishes $2,000 for 
the erection of buildings, and $10 for any num- 
ber not exceeding 50 of beneficiaries sustained 
in the Asylum, beside placing this on the list of 
the incorporated asylums of the State, thus en- 
titling them to a share of any appropriations 
hereafter to be made to such institutions. The 
building, which is a very commodious and dur- 
able one, has been finished at a cost of about 


Through the indefatigable | 
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$5,000, and the institution is in a flourishin 
condition. It needs, however, the donutions of 
the benevolent to sustain it as it should be sus- 
tained. A word to the wise is sufficient. Who- 
ever wishes to know the Indians truly, and be- 
come convinced of their mental and moral capa- 
city, need but visit them in their Christian home. 
Intelligence, refinement, education, Christianity, 
will all be foand with them. Go and see for 
yourselves. 

Mrs. Barker, daughter of Mr. Pettit, informed 
us that it was amusing to witness the first at- 
tempt to form social parties among the young 
people. They sat, with their hands folded, look- 
ing at each other, not daring to speak. But at 
length they imitated the whites, who mingled 
with them, and now they delight in these social 


| gatherings. 


FASHION versus CHRISTIANITY. 


In the remarkable Biography, entitled “The 
Life of Mrs. Mary Fletcher, Consort and Relict 
of the Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar of Madely, 
Salop,” are some sentiments on Fashion, which 
well deserve serious attention. They were pen- 
ned, in her Journal, by this eminently pious and 
highly esteemed lady, (then Mary Bosanquet,) 
when she was in the nineteenth year of her age, 
and before she had any knowledge of a people 
that, in their profession of the name of Christ, 
have borne a testimony against conforming to 
vain and changing modes of attire. Mary Bo- 
sanquet’s sentiments are peculiarly calculated to 
prove admonitory, from the circumstance that 
the writer, who had been educated amid the 
gaieties of fashionable life, and surrounded by the 
seductions of wealth and pleasure, was, by the 
direct convictions of the Holy Spirit, led to re- 
nounce the pursuit of self-gratification, and to 
seek “that good part” which Mary chose, and, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, to learn of Him. This 
most blessed choice was, for a time, an occasion 
of much suffering, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion of her parents and family,—the effect of 
which, on her own mind, she frequently describes 
in her Journal,—but she was strengthened to 
persevere in obedience to the manifested will of 
her Heavenly Father. She writes,—* TI clearly 
discovered that I still conformed too much in 
my appearance to the spirit and fashions of the 





world ; but I plainly saw that a renunciation of 
that conformity would give my relations great 
offence.”’—“‘I prayed for direction, and saw 
clearly that plainness of dress and behaviour best 
became a Christian, and that for the following 
resons :— 

“ First, The Apostle expressly forbids women 
| professing godliness, to let their adorning be in 
apparel ; allowing them no other ornament than 
that of a meek and quiet spirit. 

“Secondly, I saw the reasonableness of the 
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command, and proved it good for a proud heart 
to wear the plain and modest livery of God’s 
children. 

“Thirdly, It tended to open my mouth, (to 
reprove sin), for when I appeared like the world, 
in Babylonish garments, I had its esteem, and 
knew not how to part with it. But when I show- 
ed, by my appearance, that I considered myself 
as a stranger and foreigner, none can know (but 
by trying) what an influence it has on our whole 
conduct, and what a fence it is to keep us from 
sinking into the spirit of the world. For there 
is no medium: they who are conformed to the 
fashions, customs, and maxims of the world, 
must embrace the spirit also; and they shall find 
the esteem they seek ; for the world will love its 
own; but let them remember, also, that word, 
‘The friendship of this world is enmity with 
God.’ 

“ Fourthly, I saw myself as a steward, who 
must render an account for every talent, and 
that it was my privilege to have the smiles of 
God on every moment of my time, or penny of 
money which I laid out. 

“VFifthly, I saw that the helping of my fel- 
low-creatures in their need was both more ration- 
al and more pleasant than spending my substance 
on superfluities ; and as I am commanded to love 
my neighbor as myself, and to consider all done 
to the household of fuith as done to Christ, sure- 
ly I ought, not only to suffer my superfluity to 
give way to their necessity, but also (as occasion 
may require) my necessities to their extremities. 

“Sixthly, But it is not only the talent of 
money, but of time, which is thrown away by 
conformity to the world, entangling us in (a 
variety of) little engagements which a dress en- 
tirely plain cuts through at once. 

“Seventhly, The end usually proposed by 
young persons in their dress is such as a devout 
soul would abominate. A heathen maysay, ‘ It 
will promote my being comfortably settled in 
life ;’ but I believe the Lord appoints the bounds 
of our habitation, and that ‘no good thing shall 
He withhold from them that walk uprightly.’ 
I have, therefore, nothing to do but to commend 
myself to God, in holy obedience, and to leave 
every step of my life to be guided by His will. 
I will therefore make it my rule to be clean and 
neat, but in the plainest things, according to my 
station : and whenever I thought on the subject, 
these words would pass through my mind with 
power, ‘ For so the holy women of old adorned 
themselves,’ ”’ 

Such were the sound Christian principles es- 
tablished in the mind of this youthful disciple of 
Jesus—not through the prejudices of education, 
nor from the influence of those around her, but 
in direct opposition to the maxims in which she 
had been instructed, and to the example of her 
associates. By yielding her heart to the love of 

, She was enabled, throughout a lengthened 
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course of years, to live to His glory, and to gath- 
er many souls into the peaceful fold of the Re- 
deemer : and He was her crown of rejoicing in 
life and in death. 

Reader,—Remember that, in the journey of 
our mortal pilgrimage, there are but two paths,— 
one of them is broad and attractive to the natu- 
ral mind, but Christ has declared that it “leads 
to destruction,”’—the other is narrow, it does not 
admit of the indulgence of vain desires ; but the 
same Eternal Word of Truth assures us that it 


leads to everlasting life and glory.—Zondon 
Friend. 


THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL, A GREAT 
WORK. 

A correspondent of a Pittsburg paper gives 
the following account of the Victoria Bridge now 
being built at Montreal, to connect various rail- 
roads in that country and the United States :— 
“ The Victoria Bridge, at the point where it is to 
cross the St. Lawrence, is two miles in width. 
The current is very rapid, and the water from 
four to ten feet in depth along where the piers 
are to be erected, except in the main channel, 
where it is from thirty to thirty-five feet deep. 
In the winter the ice makes to a great thickness, 
and piles up with deep snows, under which the 
waters have to wear their way on to the ocean. 
Spring comes ; the vast bodies of snows which 
have collected in all this river basin meet and 
pour intothe common receptacle. The floes and 
boulders of ice are driven up in vast piles thirty 
and forty feet in height, through which the 
water roars and boils and surges, driving 
them onward at a fearful rate and crushing 
all before them. As far as the eye can reach up 
and down the river one sees nothing but this 
raging flood of ice grinding and heaving, and be- 
hind, the floods pouring onward, driving along 
trees, rocks, timber and debris which has gather- 
ed in its long journey. The quay of Montreal 
would not stand against this for an hour, were it 
not built in the most substantial manner. Docks 
are made for vessels in which they are protected 
from the descending fury. Well, the Victoria 
Bridge plants its broad bases in the very midst 
of this ‘ice movement.’ It has to breast all this 
fury. The abutments and approaches at cach 
end occupy 3,000 feet in length, and are nearly 
completed. The abutments proper are of stone 
with hollow chambers, and the approaches of 
mixed earth and stone. Nine piers are com- 
pleted of the twenty-four which will make up the 
whole number. 

“ These piers are fixed to. the river bottom in 
the following manner. A coffer dam is sunk ; 
steam pumps exhaust the water within it; al! loose 
material is then removed from the bed of the 
river, thus laid bare, until the solid body of rock 
is reached. Upon this hewn stones weighing 
from seven to fourteen tons, are fixed. Through 
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these are passed iron bolts which go to a great 
depth into the solid rock. The next layer is 
fastened upon the first with cement and bolts of 
iron, and so on to the top. The whole is thus 
made one mass of stone and iron. The whole 
Titanic structure will be 10,294 feet in length, 
or nearly two English miles. As we have re- 
marked above, about 3000 feet are made upon 
the shores. There remains, therefore, for the 
bridge proper, 7000 feet, or nearly a mile and 
one-third. How, then, is this vast sheet of 
water, flowing swift, and sometimes piled to the 
height of 30 feet with huge masses of ice, to be 
spanned? We find 24 stone piers, standing 242 
feet apart, perpendicular on three sides, and 
sloping down to the water’s edge. In excep- 
tion, however, to this general statement, it should 
be observed that the centre span is 330 feet 
feet wide for the purpose of navigation, and is 
bounded by piers much larger than the others. 
Resting, without other support, on these piers, 
and running from abutment to abutment, is the 
bridge, consisting of a great hollow iron tube, 22 
feet high in the middle by 16 wide, and descend- 
ing to 19 feet high at the twoends! The centre 
span is to be 60 feet above the average level of 
the water, thence sinking gradually towards 
either end, 1 foot in 130, thus making the height 
of the abutment about 37 feet. And so, in these 
terminal masses of masonry, in these 24 colossal 
piers breasting for all time the floods of the St. 
Lawrence, in this enormous tube of iron through 
which loaded trains will shoot like a weaver’s 
shuttle—you have the Victoria Bridge, the won- 
der of the world! Statistics cannot enhance our 
admiration, still we add, that the estimated cost 
is over $6,000,000, that the weight of iron in 
the tubes only will be 8000 tons, and that the 
contents of the masonry will be 3,000,000 cubic 
feet. The whole will be complete in the fall of 
’659, or in the spring of ’60.”—Public Ledger. 


Another planet is announced to have been dis- 
covered at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
England, by Mr. Pogson, the first assistant as- 
tronomer there. It is described as being a little 
brighter than the tenth magnitude of stars. It 
is only a few days since we announced the dis- 
covery of the forty-first asteroid at Paris on the 
twenty-second of May. If the above be nota 
re-discovery of the same it will be the forty- 
second now known to exist between Mars and 
Jupiter. 


Duty is above all consequences, and often, at 
a crisis of difficulty, commands us to throw them 
overboard. It commands us to look neither to 
the right nor to the left, but straight onward. 


We must look for happiness in the world, not 
in the things of the world ; but within ourselves, 
in our tempers, and in our hearts. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Contentment abides with truth. You will 
generally suffer for wishing to appear other than 
what you are; whether it be richer, or greater, 
or more learned. The mask soon becomes an 


instrument of torture. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Four anv Meat.—There are free selleus of fresh 
ground Flour at $6 50 a 6 62 per bbl. Small sales for 
home consumption at $6 50 a 700 per bbl. Sales of 
extra and fancy brands at $675 a 750. There is 
very liitle exportdemand. Rye Flour is worth $4 50 
per barrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 
Buckwheat Meal sells at $2 50 a $2 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady, 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$150 a 153, and $160 a 162 for white. Rye 
continues steady; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
in fair request ; sales of old yellow at 67c, afloat, and 
new at 58c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime old 
Pennsylvania and Delaware at 43a 45c per bushel. 

1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session otf this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 

For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 

HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 

Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


& L. WARD, Piain Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m. 
REE LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 
sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 
ment of free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 
On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac H. ALLEN. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JonaTHAN DIcKkENSON. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.——Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 








